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White Flusher-Sprinkler owned by the City of Waterbury, Connecticut 


White Trucks 
for Municipal Service 


The City of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, has operated two 
White Dump Trucks and a 
White Flusher-Sprinkler 
since 1919. This equipment 
is used throughout the year 
in the routine work of the 
street department. In the 
winter, with plows attached, 
it has given excellent service 
in the emergency work of 
removing snow. 

‘Our Whites have proved 
very satisfactory,’’ says Mr. 
Wm. G. Smith, Superin- 


tendent of Streets. ‘‘They 
have powerful motors, and 
with snow-plow attachment 
win much praise from ouf 
citizens by clearing snc 
from the city streets. W 
expect to add more Whit 
equipment for next season, 

White Trucks meet th 
varied and exacting demang 
of municipal work in eve 
part of the country, givitl 
uninterrupted service day i 
and day out, year afte 
year. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Ash and Refuse Trucks 
Flusher-Sprinklers 

















































































































































































GENERAL 
Our Convention—Where and Why 


Manager Carr, of Dubuque, expresses his preference for our 
convention meeting to be held in Kansas City: “Not only on ac- 
count of the fact that Kansas City is surrounded by states in 
whieh there are a great many M rs who have not been able 
to attend any of our conventions. without going to a great deal 
of expense and losing a considerable time, but also because Kan- 
sas City herself is now engaged in a City Manager campaign. 
Also other cities in Missouri and that vicinity are interested in 
the City Manager plan. There is active advocation in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Omaha, Neb. A meeting in Kansas City would give to 
the proposition a great deal of publicity in this section of the 
country, which is miles away from Sa eh meeting place.” 

Manager Hall, of Tampa, thinks that many of the Managers 
who come from smaller towns prefer the large city as a meeting 
place and he suggests any large southern city. He doesn’t see how 
there would be time for either indoor or outdoor sports. 

Manager Bingham does not favor welcoming utility men. He 


Ss: 

“I would certainly vote for a quiet place, as I have always felt 
we received more direct benefit, close contact and exchange of vital 
ideas at our convention at Roanoke, Virginia, than at any of the 
big city conventions, and I remember that one year we had a 
scheme on foot to hold the convention on a little summer island 
between Chicago and Glencoe, and the club house of that associa- 
tion was to be turned over to us for three days. To my mind this 
would be an ideal way for the Managers to havea real con- 
vention.” 

Note this: Only the ballots of paid-up, active association 
members will be recognized when the vote is called for. 

Your subscription expires the last day of the month appear- 
ing directly under your address on the cover. You will be billed 
a month previous. a‘ & es 

x > 


What We Want 


One of our Managers writes, stating that he is glad to assist 
in any way possible and suggests “you make requests for con- 
tributions, but do not state the nature of the material you would 
be able to print.” - 

This point is well taken and if this point is not clear in other 
minds, let it now be known that particular occurrences which have 
taken place in your city that might be of interest to other Man- 
agers are particularly desired—this especially includes humorous 
incidents which will add life and tone to the Bulletin. It will 
take but a minute to send in this kind of material. 

More extensive treatises on any subjects that have been pre- 
pared for other purposes are welcome. We will not promise to 
reproduce them, but if the general tone and content is attractive 
you may be assured that the members will hear about it. 

News of City Manager agitation in virgin soil is particularly 
welcome, as is any news of a change in Managers, new appoint- 
ments, new opeuings, positions filled, results of recent elections, 
and prospective members. 

A just criticism has been offered that all cities listed under 
the heading of “Openings” do not all prove to want a Manager. 

This office can only say that whenever any report comes in 
that a Manager is needed that city is listed. The receipt of this 
information is followed up with a letter for more definite infor- 
mation or with a statement and questionnaire. We receive an- 
swers to only a part of the questionnaires sent out. We try to 
follow the cases through the newspaper clipping service and some 
members are good enough to help out. 


An effort is being made to keep this department up to date, 
but long range difficu ties are encountered. Come again! 


Haven’t you an extra supply of something of interest to other 
City ae and advocates? Send them in and they will be 
disposed advan sly ee this office. 

Manager E. H. Hawkins, of E] Dorado, Kansas, advises that 
his 1921 Annual Report will be sent any applicant on request. 
That’s fine! Who’s next? 

A copy has been sent this office. It is full of charts and 
unusually artistic. 

* co * *” * 


The American City at Half Price 


Information just received from the publishers of The Amer- 
ican City monthly magazine states that but 86 Managers are sub- 
. seribers to that important municipal periodical. 

Again the City Managers’ Association is in a position to 
assist its membership. Arrangements have been made whereby 
City Manager Association paid-up members can receive The Amer- 
ican City for one-half of the regular $4.00 subscription price, if 
you have never subscribed for it before. 

The publication is easily worth the regular $4.00 price. This 
~ a case where the expression “Cheap at half the price” exactly 

ts. 


* * x ” * 


Contractors’ and Engineers’ Monthly Gratis 


All paid-up active City Manager Association members should 
now be receiving Contractors’ Engineers’ Monthly without 
oe If not, please inform this office. 

our attention is called to the excellent purchasing guide 


index in this magazine. 
ok *” * * 


Waste Disposal 


Manager Ridley, of Bluefield, W. Va., has compiled data 
from the answers to a questionnaire sent out to 47 cities request- 
ing information as to means and methods of garbage, rubbish and 
ash collection and disposal. Copy of this data may be had on 
request. 

The New Jersey League of Municipalities has published a 
similar one on “Methods of Assessing Cost of Storm Sewers.” 

* * * * +” 

The American Association of Engineers are running an ex- 
change ad this month, presenting a book, “Publicity Methods for 
Engineers.” 

The American Association of Engineers have presented this 
office with a complimentary copy of “Engineers’ License Laws,” 
which is a compilation of the acts in those states in which all- 
inclusive license laws for professional engineers have been enacted. 
They are: Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. Minor 
regulative acts in: California, Idaho, Illinois, Wyoming. This 
pamphlet is 50e the copy. 


* * * * * 


Roger W. Babson 


“Our industrial system has resulted in making many men 
economic eunuchs. The salvation of our cities, the salvation of 
our industries and the salvation of our nation depend on discov- 
ering something which will revive in man that desire to produce 
pl i, in production which he had instinctively when he was a 
s iy.” : 


a 





LOCALS 
Florida League of Municipalities 


A City Manager has again taken the lead in bringing about 
the establishment of another co-operative forward movement in 
city government. “What seems to be the first convention of 
mayors, city councilmen and commissioners ever held” in the state 
of Florida was called in May by City Manager Hall. The or- 
ganization of a Florida League of Municipalities, with A. W. D. 
Hall elected first president, was the result. Numerous other City 
Manager Association members are active. The first convention 
called June ist in Jacksonville reports a very promising start 
in carrying out the purpose of the organization. 

“Article 2. The object and purpose of this organization shall 
be to bring closer together the different cities and towns of the 
state of Florida for the purpose of mutual self-help, for the ex- 
change of ideas in relation to making uniform the laws and 
ordinances of the cities and generally to promote the well-being, 
health and happiness of the respective communities.” 

A step is planned by the Florida League of Municipalities, 
which it is ho will bring about the establishment of uniformity 
in the several city budgets. Unification of other legislation is 
to be sought on such city functions as: License laws, traffie regu- 
lations, auto camps, sanitation. The exchange of cost data on 
various subjects will be. developed. 


One Side 


The following article in a Columbus paper will allow us to 
see the Columbus situation as some others see it. 

The facts in the case were presented in the last issue. A 
— distance analysis is herewith undertaken. In the next issue 
will appear The Other Side. 

The Bulletin wants to remind its readers that its policy was 
clearly expressed in the March issue under “Aim,” regarding its 
endeavor at unbiased analysis of such difficulties as arise in City 
Manager cities, all with the idea of enlightening the profession. 

r. Hinkle was a misfit and it was well, in a sense, that 
he went. It is a shame that he was blackjacked, for the full pro- 
tection of the law should extend to every citizen, at any hour of 
the day or night, and that the City Manager should have been 
attacked in such a cowardly and murderous fashion, right in the 
heart of the city, within stone’s throw of the postoffice building, 
is an outrage. 

“The circumstances under which Mr. Hinkle left do not reflect 
favorably on law-and-order conditions in this community, and it 
was a pity that he went while threats were out against his life; 
but, with the exception of this feature, it was well enough that 
he took his departure. He is not the man to manage the business 
affairs of the city of Columbus. This is no reflection on his exec- 
utive ability or his expertness in his special line of work, muni- 
cipal management; but he was lacking temperamentally. He was 
not built by nature to come in daily contact with the people of a 
Southern city like Columbus, and that’s all there is to it. 

“Ability, of course, comes first and foremost in listing the 
requisite qualifications of a City Manager, but it is by no means 
all. A man occupying a public office comes in touch with the 
public. He must have, to at least some extent, the personal touch. 
If this work could be done by a machine, the machine could be 
so regulated that it would do the work perfectly; and yet a ma- 
chine wouldn’t be satisfactory at all.” 


* 


“The dissatisfaction in Columbus, so. far as dissatisfaction 
exists, is with the City Manager recently imported. Imports of 
good men are the very best that a country can make, but im- 
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ports of bad men or misfitting men are not desirable. If he is one 
of those who go into a country as a missionary we can readily 
understand why the natives should not be fond of him. We have 
known men here who would make many changes and who would 
ve their necessity by saying ‘that is the way we do in New 
ork,’ not dreaming that a Florida man would be arrogant enough 
to imagine that possibly Florida’s way of doing things might 
as po as New York’s way. If City Manager Hinkle is a man 
of this kind we can easily understand that there are men in Co- 
lumbus who would not love him, but even at that any man using 
dynamite to express his feelings deserves to be hanged. 


“Mr. Hinkle was intensely interested in his work, but ap- 
parently was not interested in folks at all. He was no doubt 
thoroughly conscientious in an effort to earn his $8,000 and more 
and accomplish great things for the city of Columbus. He was 
so absorbed in this that he neglected the vital human-factor; even 
if, by nature, he could ever contrive to show sociability much. 

“You could meet Mr. Hinkle today, and that, in all probability, 
was the last of it; when you met him the next time he did not 
recall you and apparently made not the slightest effort to recall 
you. He did not want you to be worrying about him, and he cer- 
tainly was not going to lose any sleep over you. This was not be- 
cause he was what the boys call biggity, or wanted to be proud 
and arrogant—not that, at all—he, no doubt, was thoroughly dem- 
ocratic in his thoughts and ideas—he just simply was indifferent 
to the personal equation, it apparently did not enter into his 
scheme of existence at all; he really did not think about it and, if 
he had ever considered it. would have been surprised that you gave 
—_ a passing thought to such trivial and (to him) unimportant 

ings. 

“Mr. Hinkle meant well—there does not seem to be any doubt 
about that. He was tremendously interested in his work. He ate, 
drank, slept and dreamed city-managing. As to whether he was 
really as expert as he was cracked up to be, deponent knoweth 
not. . . It is no doubt true that he has real ability in this 
line, as that was demonstrated during the few months he was in 
Columbus. 

“With this conceded, however, his inability to ‘hit it off’ with 
our folks made him an unwise choice for City Manager, as it so 
developed. Mayor Dimon, as plain Mr. Dimon, would hardly 
have placed Mr. Hinkle in charge of a department of the National 
Show Case company where he would have come in intimate con- 
tact with the buying public. Mr. Commissioner Kyle ‘would hardly 
have placed Mr. Hinkle on the firing line selling Studebakers, etc. 
And so on down—or up, just as you choose to regard it—the en- 
tire list of city commissioners. 

“In all fairness, we must now say that there are at least hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of people in Columbus who didn’t want 
to get along with Mr. Hinkle, and if he had possessed every pos- 
sible desirable quality, plus, he would have been distasteful. Many 
of these are folks who don’t want the town to have a City Man- 
ep * * * * * 

It is understood that Manager Thompson, of Phoenix, is pre- 
paring for taking over important municipal work at Hermosillo, 
Senora. The head of practically every department in the city 
handed in their resignation when Mr. Thompson left the office. 
In appreciation of his valued leadership the city employees pre- 
sented the retiring City Manager with a beautiful diamond set 
32-degree Scottish Rite Masonic ring. Accompanying the ring 
was a small leather bound book in which were inscribed the names 
of those who had contributed a tribute to his integrity and sterlin 
character while in the discharge of his office as City Manager o 
Phoenix. 
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THE OUTLOOK 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The following table is published by courtesy of Dr. C. C. 
Maxey, of Western Reserve University. It is the result of an 
analysis of the November, 1921, Cleveland city election, made by 
his governmental research students. This was the same election 
at which “C. M.” and “P. R.” were adopted. If the voters could 
have foreseen the results tabulated herewith the favorable major- 
ity would have been move than 20,000. 

Mayor Kohler was elected by about 38% of the total vote. 

Only five councilmen elected by majority vote. 

Twenty-seven councilmen elected by less than 50% of vote in 
their wards. 

Eighteen councilmen elected by less than 40% of vote in their 
wards. 

Eight councilmen elected by less than 30% of the vote in 
their wards. 

If the calculations of these students are correct we can as- 
sume that the difference between 100% and the percentage shown 
above, in each case, is the actual vote against each candidate who 
was elected, or that every candidate except five had more votes 
cast against him than for him. 

Is there any better reason why the common pleas court and 
the court of appeals should have handed down a favorable decision 
in the contest of the constitutionality of P. R. in the Cleveland 
plan? There is every indication that the supreme court will en- 
dorse the decision of the lower courts and then we can be sure 
that Cleveland will soon be our largest “P. R.” and City Man- 
ager city. 


* * * ~ & 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Professor Olson, of the University of Minnesota, who is work- 
ing close to Dr. Hatton and to the charter committee in Min- 
neapolis, reports that the new charter is practically completed. 
With the exception of a few articles it has been tentatively accept- 
ed by the official commission. A City Manager and “P. R.” are pro- 
vided for, but the politically appointed and more conservative 
commission have not yet officially endorsed these propositions. 
They are also awaiting for the higher courts of California and 
Ohio to hand down their favorable decisions regarding P. R. in 
order that they may feel safe in incorporating P. R. in their new 
charter. The supreme court of Michigan threw P. R. out of the 
Kalamazoo charter in 1918. 

* * ak ca * 


Atlanta 


The city of Atlanta is in the throes of a new city charter 
election; the present phase of it being a “runover” betw -n the 
proposed new Commission-Manager charter—which is favored by 
the best people and leading taxpayers of Atlanta—and the old 
charter, which the old city “ring” is moving heaven and earth 
to have retained. In which effort they will probably succeed, for 
it is said Atlanta is on just a little lower plane politically than 
ulmost any other city in Georgia. 


On account of a division among the better element of the 
citizens over the merits of two new charters submitted for ratifica- 
tion in the first election a few weeks ago, the old charter received 
a plurality of the votes cast—thus enabling the local “ring” to 
claim a victory—but, according to the rules agreed upon in ad- 
vance, there was to be a “run-over” in the event neither of the 
a charters received a majority of the votes cast in the first 
election. 
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And now, so it appears, Columbus’ experience with Commis- 
sion-Manager government is being used by the Atlanta “ring” 
as a chief “issue” in the run-over election; recent events in this 
city being held up as a warning to Atlanta of what she may ex- 

t. For instance, the “ring” element offer this bit of argument 
in their public statement urging retention of the old charter—and 
the old “ring”: 

“An important Manager, not an Atlantan, will assume charge 
of government if the Watkins charter is adopted at the run-over 
election. Atlantans have v— to consider conditions in Columbus, 
Ga., to see the results of such a form of government. 

“The City Manager of Columbus, who was imported from 
Pennsylvania, has become so arrogant and objectionable, accord- 
ing Ay? reports, that he has twice been subjected to blackjack 
recall. 

The Constitution pointedly comments that “surely this is not 
meant as an inferential threat. of possible ‘blackjack recall’ in 
Atlanta in the event of victory for the City Manager plan charter 
at the ballot box!” 

“We have no doubt that it means just that; for the same 
element that resorted to the ‘blackjack recall’ in Columbus would 
resort to the same thing in Atlanta—or worse. For in no city 
in the South, not even in Columbus, is there a more desperate polit- 
ical element, or one that would resort to more despicable means 
to carry their point.” . 

But knowing Atlanta, and knowing how the non-taxpaying 
element has that town by the throat, and how the ringsters and 
grafters have it by the tail, we are prepared to bet our last cent 
that they are in no danger of having to use the “blackjack recall,” 
for the “blackjackers” are too firmly entrenched to be put out 
of business by the better government forces. 


Possible Combination in Columbus, Ga. 


The selection of a City Manager to take the position left 
vacant by the recent evacuation of H. Gordon Hinkle will prob- 
ably be made shortly. A suggestion has been made that the two 
positions, City and County Manager, be combined with a salary 
of $15,000 a year. 

City and county officials are going about their work as usual 
today and have begun a more zealous search for clues as to the 
party or parties responsible for sending of anonymous letters to 
the local authorities, following the receipt of more missives. 


Editorial Comment: One thing certain—the next Manager 
has got to clean out the hornet’s nest of lawlessness and invisible 
government and endure their threats and oppression until he does, 
for if it subsides peacefully then. we wll know he is a part of it. 


OPENINGS 


Openings not yet reported filled are: 
Alexandria, Va. 


. Columbus, Ga. 
Decator, Ga.—W. J. eer 
Escanaba, Mich. (Commissioner 


Lewis A. Rose). 

Gainesville, Tex. (Councilman 
F. X. Schad). 

Heavener, Okla. (Board of Free- 
holders). 

Janesville, Wis. (1923). 

Kingsley, Kans. 


Kenosha, Wis. (Geo. W. Her- 
rington is City Clerk; Walter 
» Reese president of Coun- 
cil). 

Montgomery, Tenn. 

Morriston, Tenn. 

Nowata, Okla. 

Onaway, Mich. 

Ponca City, Mo. 

Salem, Va. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Manager Fogis of Farmsville, Virginia, has resigned on account 
of ill health. ae am 





RESULTS OF RECENT ELECTIONS 


There are no cities in Delaware under either the commission 
or City Manager form of government. Wilmington prepared a 
new city charter, which was submitted to the legislative session 
of 1921, providing for a five commissioner-Ci anager form of 
government, and was very strongly endorsed by thirty-five prom- 
inent societies and associations, including the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but failed to receive the support of the politicians in con- 
trol of the Republican organization, and the bill was so altered 
after it went to Dover that it was not acceptable to the sponsors 
of the bill. and consequently was defeated. 
* * oe ~ 


Tardy word from the city clerk of Traverse City, Mich., re- 
ports that their proposed City Manager charter was voted down 
March 1, 1922. ok. eee 


Reidsville, N. C., on May 3rd, stepped over into the column 
of full-fledged city management by legislative enactment. The 
position of Manager was created by ordinance last August. The 
Manager idea was endorsed by a 100% affirmative vote. Out of 
a possible 1,200 voters, 39 votes were cast. 

* + or * * 


Manager J. W. Greer, of Tallahassee, states: “We recently 
held our second election for commissioners, and like the one last 
year, no opposition was offered, and as now two out of the original 
three commissioners have been re-elected it would seem that the 
statement that is often made here now ‘that not 10% of the peo- 
ple of Tallahassee would vote to go back to the old form of gov- 
ernment,’ is not out of line with the facts.” 

* * * * * 


Astoria, Ore——A City Manager charter was adopted by a 
majority of 92 votes. 


* 


* * * * 


A brief statement from the Weatherford, Okla., city clerk 
says that the reason City Manager government by ordinance was 
abandoned was that it had not been a success and created an extra 
salary, from which no special benefit or profit was derived. 

” a ~ * . 


A recall election was held at Mansfield, Mass., and the old 


board remains. 
a a * * a 


It is reported that the assistant City Manager of Hayes, 
Kans., is now Manager of Cherokee, Okla. This is the third 
case this year of an assistant becoming a Manager. He supplants 
John D. Bomford. 


» * * oa * 


Manager Orbison, of South Pasadena, Cal., is being kept busy 
replacing the boulevard lamp posts continually being knocked 
down by one-armed spooners in autos. And now the new city at- 
torney, Dudley W. Robinson, has a nice question of law to look 
up, for he was instructed to ascertain if a man who hugs a girl 
can be proven guilty of recklessness. 

* * * + 


E. E. McAdams, Manager of Bryan, Tex., was elected second 
vice-president of the League of Texas Municipalities. The same 
honors in the Florida League were conferred upon Manager F. H. 
Wharton, of Miami, and Manager C. P. Staley, of Fort Meyers. 


* * * * * 


A. W. Nelson, of the Union County Ad Club, at La Grande, 
Ore., states that the Manager form of government saved La 
Grande from bankruptcy. . 





NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Raises 
Upon the recommendation of Manager Townsend the salaries 
of city officials, including his own, were reduced in St. Johns, 
Mich. Two hundred dollars was clipped from his original $3,000. 
* 


* * * * 


The salary of Manager F. A. Rhodes, of San Diego, Cal., has 
been increased from $4,500 to $5,400 to meet an increase offered 
him by another city. 

* * ae A 

Alhambra, Cal., has added $1,400 to Manager Lorraine’s sal- 
ary. He now receives $5,000. This is considered a victory, as the 
opposition had attempted to unseat him. 


* * * * * 


Coronado, Cal.—Manager Hyatt’s salary has been raised from 
$2,400 to $3,000. 
a ¥* * * * 
Manager Shultz, of Wilmette, Ill., has enjoyed an increase of 
* $1,000 over his old salary of $3,000. 


* * * * * 


City Manager Charles H. Dowler, who had announced that 
he would resign to become a member of the West Virginia state 
highway commission July 1, agreed to withdraw his acceptance of 
the state ig we eran orga place and remain in his present 
position as City Manager. 

Council, in the special session, acting upon an urgent request 
of the Wheeling Chamber of Commerce, agreed to raise City Man- 
ager Dowler’s salary from $6,000 to $8,000 a year if he would 
continue in his present official position with the city. Mr. Dowler, 
in announcing his decision to continue as City Manager, declared, 


however, that he was doing so as a matter of civic pride and not 
for the increased money consideration. 
ok * * * * 


A statement made in another part of this issue is in no way 
intended as a reflection on the present Manager of New Smyrna. 
He has just reported that his salary is $3,600 plus some expenses. 
The salary reported by his short term predecessor, M. B. Pringle, 
was the same. There is every possibility of a raise in the pres- 
ent salary as soon as the waters quiet after the storm to a sum 
greater than $3,600, which he also received as Manager of De- 
catur, Ga. 

a cs * a” K 
These are all C. M. A. members except the first. Must help! 


* * * Ed * 


Mansfield, Mass.—-At a meeting of the selectmen, May 25th, 
Ernest E. Lothrop, of Fitchburg, was chosen town Manager. He 
will assume the duties of his new position on June 5th, succeeding 
Elbridge R. Conant, who resigned to become city engineer of Man- 
chester, N. H. r. Lothrop has served as city engineer and 
superintendent of the department of public works at Fitchburg. 
This is the twenty-third case of a subscribing member stepping 
into the active ranks. 

* * * a 

Clovis, N. M.—The new commission has chosen L. E. Orford, 
formerly of Denver and for the past several months superintendent 
of the city light plant, as City Manager. The new Manager 
cleaned house. 

* * * * * 

The Phoenix, Ariz., charter requires the appointment of a 

man. 
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RESULTS OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT IN 
CITY MANAGER CITIES 


By Ethel Armes 


Of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City. 


Of the many American cities having City Managers, at least 
seventeen have developed an unusually interesting program of 
leisure time activities. Through an organized recreation system 
striking gains in the most fundamental measures of city building 
have resulted in these specific communities. 


Crime and juvenile delinquency have been reduced; an im- 
provement in health and hygienic conditions has been marked, to 
say nothing of a new outward aspect, the grace and beauty com- 
ing to a town with many parks, little green squares and circles, 
tree and flower planting, and all the gifts of the outdoors which 
the recreation movement lays at the feet of the people. 


The very face of the earth—and the waters—is being changed 
for the citizens of those City Manager cities which are promoting 
recreational activities by means of the daily use, under trained 
play leaders, of parks and playgrounds, many of which are open 
the year round including evenings, Sundays and holidays; by the 
increased number and systematic use of athletic fields, swimming 
pools, public baths, bathing beaches; by having certain streets set 
aside for play and for coasting; by the use of school buildings for 
evening recreation centers and of community buildings for indoor 
activities, games, handicraft, story telling, folk dancing, dra- 
matics, choruses, orchestras, social dancing, community Christmas 
tree and public holiday celebrations, May Day festivals and field 
days. 


Through trained play leaders, physical education, folk dancing 
and games have been introduced in the public schools of a number 
of City Manager cities. In Middletown, Ohio, alone the activities 
of 500 children daily have been enlisted during the past two sea- 
sons and through them, the interest and participation of the par- 
ents, until the entire city of 23,594 population is today a far dif- 
ferent and happier place to live in than are most industrial cities. 

The states in which recreation in various City Manager cities 
is organized are as follows: Ohio. Michigan, California, West Vir- 
ginia, Texas, New York. Illinois, Virginia and North Carolina. 

Dayton, Ohio, was the first city of consequence to try the City 
Management plan. It has today twenty-five recreation centers and 
seventeen paid leaders. Ten thousand people a day use the cen- 
ters. Four playgrounds, under direction of nine leaders, are open 
the year round and have a daily attendance of 800 people. Seven 
playgrounds are open under leadership during evenings. Eight 
buildings, valued at $158,000, are used exclusively for recreation 
purposes by 4,000 people the year round, while six school buildings 
are used for ten weeks. A class for training employed recreation 
leaders is held, at which there was an enrollment of forty last 
season, There are two playgrounds for colored children. Streets 
are set aside for play and for coasting. Dayton has five public 
baths and one bathing beach. A beautiful playground comprising 
twenty-seven acres, valued at $27,000, was donated to the city by 
John H. Patterson, deceased. 

The city has a memorial building. Gardening and citizenship 
activities, bands, first aid, folk dancing and dramatics are fore- 
most among the activities which cover a very wide range. 

Community service in Dayton has been responsible for work 
with colored people under the name of the Federation for Social 
Service. The colored center, Linden Center, located on the grounds 
of the city welfare department, with which it closely co-operates, 
has tennis courts, and the space of a city block for horseshoe 
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pitching. The activities include day nursery, old folks’ home, 
Sraanalie club, athletics for young men and women, children’s 
drama group, a junior orchestra, and a community choral society. 
The center is financed from the Federated Community Chest and 
received $5,000 after the recent chest drive. 


Middletown, Ohio, is taking a leading place in recreational 
work. Its entire program has proven so effective and so popular 
for a city of 1ts size it will doubtless serve to point the way for 
thousands of other American cities, once the plan becomes widely 
known. 


No und for community recreation had been broken by the 
city itself when the Middletown Recreation Association started on 
the job. It was virgin territory. But the Middletown people had 
vision—and they had common sense. They waited to make their 
city worth living in. Under the city management plan a million 
dollar civic fund was raised, between fifty and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars of which was to be devoted to parks and playgrounds. 
The Playground and Recreation Association of America then drew 
for Middletown surveys and plans for a city recreation program 
in the spring of 1920. A uv of citizens, called together by the 
park commission, ae a $10,000 per annum budget for play 
and recreation work, With solid financial backing derived from 
the civic fund, the Middletown Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Rolling Mills, the program has been translated into ac- 
tion. The results have been most satisfactory. 

The Recreation Association inaugurated so well-rounded a 
leisure hour program that they made the people of Middletown 
realize that the new playgrounds and community centers were pub- 
lic property for the use of adults quite as much as for children. 
They stipulated that members of their staff of trained play leaders 
should work for short periods directly in the elementary grades 
of the public schools as well as on the playgrounds, teaching in 
the regular class work, circle and singing games, dramatics and 
folk dancing. By this method a two-fold result was obtained: 
First, a direct contact was made with every child and the play 
program taught to the undeveloped child who did not voluntarily 
go to the playground as well as to the sturdy child eager for play, 
and second, it made possible the continuation of the playground 
work during the winter months. When the Middletown May fes- 
tivals were held the past two seasons with a track and field meet 
for the boys, a play day for the girls and folk dances and singing 
games for both—2,200 children in all—the people of Middletown 
were astounded at the results. 


Community parties, community sings, lectures, social even- 
ings, Sunday school work, and various forms of dramatics and 
festivals, indoor and outdoor sports, brought adults together. 


An important factor emphasized by the Recreation Association 
has been all year round work. The three playgrounds, one of 
which is for colored children, are open the year round. The five 
leaders are employed full time. Six school buildings are open as 
evening recreation centers. Pians for a memorial building are 
under way. 

Under the City Manager plan three cities in Michigan—Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo and Jackson—are expanding their recreational 
activities. 

The city policy of Grand Rapids, for example, is a playground 
within one-half mile of every child. There are fourteen play- 
grounds. Twenty-four school buildings are used as evening recre- 
ation centers, while a number of streets are set aside for coasting. 
Two community buildings, whose total valuation is $26,000, are 
devoted exclusively to leisure time activities. There are thirty. 
nine paid leaders all told. A class for training employed recre- 
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ation leaders meets once a week during summer. The work of the 
bureau of recreation is Som by municipal funds. The budget 
last season was $17,139.52. 


Grand Rapids claims more swimming pools than any other 
city of its size in America; eleven concrete and two natural river 
pools and seven concrete wading pools. yee 9 and water 
sports are emphasized and swimming guards trained. Field con- 
tinuation service is given Grand Rapids from the Piayground and 
Recreation Association of America by special request from the 
director of public welfare and the superintendent of municipal 
recreation. : 

In Kalamazoo there are four recreation centers under paid 
leadership. These are open and lighted during evenings and have 
an average daily attendance of 724 people. Three school buildings 
are used as evening recreation centers; streets are set aside for 
coasting; the high school swimming pool is used by the public, and 
a second pool in another school is in construction. 

There are twenty-two play leaders. Last year’s budget for 
the department of welfare, financed by the city commission and 
the board of education, was $58,749. 

There are active organizations in Kalamazoo for community 
music and for work among colored people. Colored organizations, 
including the colored Legion Post, meet at the Douglass Com- 
munity House. Girls’ and women’s clubs, forums, dramatics, ten- 
nis, music and social gatherings are among the community house 
activities. 

Jackson, Michigan, is working along the lines of neighbor- 
hood organization, Americanization and industrial recreation. 
Three centers, one of which is the East Central School, are open 
during the summer with a daily attendance of 325. There is one 
public bathing beach. Neighborhood and community parties are 
held regularly. One of the most successful was the community 
Christmas tree party last Yuletide. A recreation institute con- 
ducted in April had an enrollment of 75 volunteers. 

California, foremost state in the Union in devising ways and 
means of outdoor recreation, has three cities under the City Man- 
ager plan in which community service is operating; Sacramento, 
Long Beach and San Diego. 

In Sacramento the recreation department has under its super- 
vision the municipal golf links, two pienic grounds, several play 
fields with part time supervision, a recreation center known as 
The Community Club, a number of school playgrounds used at 
intervals, a park containing a lagoon with boats and—most prom- 
ising of all—a municipal vacation camp in the mountains. The 
city has seven recreation centers, five of which are open the year 
round and on Sundays and holidays. In three of the playgrounds 
there are separate spaces for boys and girls. Two school build- 
ings are open evenings for recreation while three buildings, val- 
ued at $12,000, are devoted entirely to recreational uses. The 
state armory is used two evenings a week during winter for basket 
ball and the Y. W. C. A. gymnasium is given over freely for the 
use of the playground department. 

The help from volunteers in Sacramento is a big asset, espe- 
cially with the Winter Baseball Leagues, the Twilight Baseball 
Leagues, Soccer Football Leagues and the National Guard Basket 
Ball League. Regular Saturday night dances for service and ex- 
service men and working girls are held by Community Service. 

The general recreation program includes special work with 
boys between 12 and 18, — activities, music, dramatics, folk 
dancing, social dancing, holiday celebrations, libraries, story tell- 
ing and handicraft. In addition to the recreation department fund, 
which provided $47,277 for total expenditures last season, a spe- 
cial appropriation for the Mountain Vacation Camp has been 
denated by business men. 
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In Long Beach there is also close co-operation between the 
municipal recreation department and Community Service. Under 
the leadership of thirteen paid workers a broad and interesting 
program has developed. Seven neighborhood centers, open during 
the summer, are also open and lighted evenings and have a daily 
attendance of 400. Evening centers are in three school buildings 
attended by 400 people daily while the community building is used 
by 800 people every day. In a training class for recreational 
leaders, fifty are enrolled. Industrial athletics, lectures, story 
telling, folk dancing, dramatics, handicraft and swimming are 
perhaps the principal leisure time activities. 

Long Beach gives the free rental of the Service Men’s Club 
to community service, with heat, light and water and pays its local 
executive secretary for his additional duties as song leader. 


The playground department of San Diego is carrying on a 
program in four recreation centers open the year round including 
evenings, Sundays and holidays. Nearly a thousand people at- 
tend daily in summer and an average of 845 in winter. There 
are ten employed leaders who have instituted a wide range of 
recreation activities, among which are all forms of outdoor and 
indoor sports and games and cultural programs and community 
festivals. To support this work, San Diego gave bond issues for 
recreational purposes to the extent of $28,575 last season. the 
citizens feeling generally that it was “a wise and economical thing 
to do and that building playgrounds is one of the chief movements 
in making better cities; that the good flowing from them cannot 
be evaluated in dollars and cents.” 


Community service is active in San Diego. Its work is 
financed from the community chest. The budget raised for 1922 
is $18,500. Girls’ activities, club entertainments and dramatics 
are the main features of their work. A community music pro- 
gram is in op of a music organizer, and has made San Diego 
a singing city. Special sings are held in the parks. One thousand 
attended a Washington’s birthday sing in Balboa park, while for 
the Easter sunrise crowds from miles around gathered at the sum- 
mit of a mountain. Community service co-operates with the muni- 
cipal authorities in playground and physical education. 

An effective demonstration of playground and recreation work 
is shown at Wheeling, West Virginia. It is especially interesting 
as an instance of a direct tie-up of the City Manager plan with 
the leisure time activities of the city. A new appointed recreation 
commission took over the work which had been conducted for 
thirteen years by the old Wheeling Playground Association with 
which the city per se had but a casual, indefinite relation and no 
official responsibility. With an $8,500 budget approved for its 
first year’s work—double the funds of any previous year—there 
resulted a fresh im s for recreation and far more extensive 
co-operation and enthusiasm from every source in Wheeling than 
had ever before been aroused. Sixty-three volunteers enrolled in 
the class for play leaders and recreation workers held once a week 
at the City Auditorium under the auspices of the commission. The 
record of the first six weeks’ activities under the new commission 
shows a daily average attendance at the seven recreation centers 
of Wheeling of 560 people; the appointment of a superintendent 
of recreation to serve the year round; a group of eight instructors, 
four men and four women on the job; playgrounds open under 
their leadership on holidays, every weekday afternoon and all day 
on Saturdays; four school buildings open evenings for recreation 
purposes and special activities along the following lines:  Self- 
government, handicraft, clay modeling, wood carving, tramping, 
story telling and holiday: celebrations. ' 

Of the city’s seven recreation centers, one is for the use of 
colored children. A special moving picture outfit has been pur- 
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chased for the colored people by the commission. They pay for 
the films and the commission supplies the operator. 

Prior to the creation of the commission, the Wheeling Play- 
ground Association was obliged to raise its own funds by private 


subscriptions. The city contributed some equipment occasionally, 
that was all. 


Notwithstanding the handicaps that many cities have to face, 
lack of sufficient funds for paying full-time play leaders or for 
securing adequate equipment, la nd Recreation As- 
sociation of America has helped the uity to lay solid foundations 
for the recreation development of Wheeling. ithout the splendid 
pioneer work done by the Wheeling Play, nd Association, the 
new recreation commission of the city could scarcely have accom- 
plished the effective work it has. 


A striking phase of the Wheeling work is the Junior City 
election, which has been instituted by the ple of Wheeling, in 
order to demonstrate to the young people the workings of a City 
Manager city. This is held every summer. Each playground is 
considered a municipality in itself, nominating petitions, primaries, 
final election, organization of council and appointment of officials 
according to the City Manager form of rnment. A final visit 
of all such juvenile bodies to the city hall is invariably made and 
each city department is explained by the real officials. On some 
of the playgrounds these councils have been useful in helping to 
secure equipment and promote the general welfare of the play- 
grounds. 

What town in Texas can match the sports record for 1921-22 
of Houston? Here is a continuation community service city in 
operation since the war. Community service and municipal recre- 
ation work are combined under the name of the Recreation and 
Community Service Association and the Department of Recreation 
and Community Service, having one executive, Miss Corinne 
Fonde. Support comes from the city council board of education 
and by private subscriptions. Music is prominent on the pro- 
gram. Dramatics and playground work are other main features. 
There are ten playgrounds in the city, two of which are open the 
year round and all open evenings and some holidays. 

The daily attendance in summer avera 8,628; in winter, 
2,957. There are two playgrounds for colored children. Two 
school buildings are open for recreation purposes ~. aea and 
others at intervals. There are two swimming s. Thirty 
classes of play leaders, with total enrollment of , and sixteen 
song leaders’ classes with several hundred members, indicate 
something of the popular interest in Houston in the leisure time 
movement. Bands, choruses, orchestras, dramatic clubs, hiking, 
summer camping, handicraft—practically every recreational ac- 
tivity known is included in the Houston program. 


One year ago Houston had but four baseball diamonds, used 
just off and on. Today Houston has eleven baseball diamonds, all 
of which are in first class shape and used to the limit. There are 
six well organized baseball leagues with a total of thirty-eight 
teams now playing. 

The track meet held every eg | in connection with Houston’s 
Annual Municipal Play Festival is to all school boys of 
the city. The Third Annual Kite Tournament also serves to 
arouse the interest of the young people. 


The tie-up of the Houston public schools, with practically 
every phase of the recreation and community service department’s 
development, is one of the significant features of the Houston plan. 
{t has resulted in a material ys in physical education in the 
schools. Practically all the parks of Houston have been converted 
into summer playgrounds by this recreation movement, Concerts ' 
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are held four times a week in six parks. Moving pictures are 
shown once a week. Special tournaments, team games, mass 

sand play, pet shows, athletic badge contests and story 
ours made up the activities here. The close affiliation of the 
park department with the public schools of Houston is an aspect 
of city planning which other communities would doubtless find to 
their advantage to adopt. Frequently where purchase of lar, 
acreage has been made by the park department it permits the 
site to be used by the school department for a school. The lay- 
ing out of the grounds and their maintenance are then taken care 
of permanently by the park department. 


The spring of 1922 saw Houston’s Fourth Annual Municipal 
Play Festival, a beautiful and remarkable demonstration of all 
forms of recreational activities. 


San Angelo, Texas, has a definite, clear-cut program of ath- 
letics and playground work. It maintains during the summer two 
recreation centers which are open and lighted during the evenings. 
One paid leader and a number of volunteers working under com- 
munity service direction handle the playground and community 
activities: The lectures, sings, industrial athletics and story tell- 
ing, ts, holiday celebrations and girl and boy scout activi- 
ties. ere is an average daily attendance of 100 people at the 
recreation centers. An innovation last summer was the — 

hours in Santa Fe park. These are exceedingly popular. 

n important phase of the recreation development of this little 

border city has been the permanent institution of physical educa- 

tion work in the public schools, a result of community service 
work in the schools and playgrounds. 

yay eo ong one of the youngest in the growing fam- 
ily of City Manager cities, went to considerable expense to pro- 
mote a community service program in the spring of 1921. 


Throughout the t year a total of fifteen recreation centers 
have been maintai during the summer months with an attend- 
ance averaging from 50 to 3,000 people. One of these centers is 
also open at night the year round. Six of the playgrounds. have 
separate spaces for boys and girls; two are for colored children. 
There is one community building with which 1,000 people co-oper- 
ate. Two school buildings open for recreation during evenings are 
attended by from 100 to 300 people. A class for volunteer play 
leaders meets every week. Public streets are set aside at intervals 
for play under leaders. Three swimming pools, three public baths 
and two bathing beaches give abundant opportunity for swimming. 
The list of recreational activities is large and varied. In fact, it 
takes in about eve ing on the catalogue. Churches, schools, 
civic organizations, banks and industrial plants have all united 
with the community service workers in the production of a 
pageant that “put the city on the map” and is scheduled to be 
an annual event; in large song festivals, music memory contests 
and a community circus. The city park board, the public schools 
of Sapulpa, and the Rotary Club are the main agencies back of 
the financing. 

The city park Vy ola of Colorado Springs, Colorado, sup- 
ported by municipal funds, $3,800 per year, maintains four recrea- 
tion centers during the summer and one public swimming pool. 
There is an average daily attendance of 1,360 people at the centers, 
which, eg closed on Sundays, are open on holidays and every 
weekday. The people unite with zest in the ager holiday cele- 
brations and in the p m of activities which includes tramping, 
swimming, handicraft, folk dancing, story telling and girl scouts. 

Newburgh, N. Y., through its recently formed Community 
Service Council, is handling children’s educational moving pic- 
tures at one of the local theatres on Saturday mornings. en 
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cents is the entrance fee. The children’s motion picture commit- 
tee is maintaining a wholesome control of this aspect of recre- 
ation. 


By means of a municipal appropriation of $3,000 made to 
the Newburgh Recreation Commission by the city council, yA 
ground activities are now being systematically o ized and de- 
veloped in Roosevelt Recreation park. Additional funds derived 
from a membership campaign are supplementing the appropriation 
and tennis, track and industrial | athletics, swimming, first 
aid, tramping, folk dancing, story telling and community dramatics 
have been set afoot. The city has one public bath in the Y. M. 
C. A. The local community service executive has been appointed 
superintendent of Roosevelt Recreation park. The recreation cen- 
ter, open during the evening as well as every weekday, is patron- 
ized by 1,000 people daily. Streets are set aside for play and 
for coasting under play leaders. One school building is used in 
the evening for recreation. 

Community service has trained song leaders who are conduct- 


ing sings regularly in a number of factories and other industrial 
plants. 


The community house of Winnetka, Illinois, was used by 
70,000 people last year. A large corps of volunteer workers con- 
ducted the 59 recreational activities of the center which comprised 
skating, folk dancing, community dramatics, programs of lectures 
and moving pictures, classes in domestic science and first aid; boy 
scouts, campfire girls, summer camps and Christmas tree and 
holiday celebrations. 


During the winter several of the Winnetka streets were set 
aside for coasting. The cost of the community house, whose val- 
uation is $50,000, totals $16,000 per year. It is met by the mem- 
bership dues of $2.00 per year y annual voluntary subscription 
and’ by the financial backing of the Winnetka ngregational 
church. Winnetka is one of the cities receiving the continuation 
field service of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. This includes visits of the field secretary, who gives 
advice and suggestions, receipt of bulletins, and special literature 
and correspondence service with headquarters experts. 

Twelve recreation centers and one public swimming pool are 
maintained oe the summer by the city of Norfolk, Va., through 
its department of public welfare. There is a monthly attendance 
of 50,000 people. Two of the centers are open during evenings 


and on Sundays. Four of the playgrounds are for colored chil- 
dren. 


The community center for colored people, started several 
years ago by community service, is open the year round. A large 
building in the heart of the colored district, formerly an old ware- 
house, has been converted by the colored people into a central 
club, with restaurant, game rooms, counter for selling sandwiches, 
pies, bread, cakes, etc., on the first floor, and assembly room, dance 
hall and committee rooms on the second. Clinics held here reg- 
ularly have done much to improve the health of the city’s colored 
people. The entire center is a combination of health work, recre- 
ation and business men’s association. 

A mother’s club, community chorus, and groups for dancing 
and athletic exercises meet at the center on specified days or even- 
ings of each week. While the colored committee functions inde- 
pendently, and many of its features are supported almost entirely 
by the colored people of Norfolk and by volunteer service from 
them, it co-operates with the city welfare department. In Janu- 
ary, 1922, the city appropriated $5,000 to this community service 
colored work in recognition of the fine constructive work it is ac- 
complishing. 

It took just $2,000, raised in a February drive, 1921, to assure 
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the continuance of recreational work in Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
While the city’s recreation program emphasizes playground and 
athletic work, practically all of the gatherings swing around its 
community house, the use of which is given community service 
by Wayne county. 

The building is open six days in the week and several even- 
— Over fifty meetings each month are held with an average of 
1, ple, men, women and children, taking part in the activi- 
ties. Every Tuesday afternoon a story and play hour for children 
is conducted by a professional story teller. On Fridays three 
Woodcraft clubs for girls meet and a large boy scout troop comes 
in the evening. A class in millinery started by community service 
has been taken over by the Woman’s club, with headquarters here. 

Two classes in social hygiene meet twice a month in the 
building. Handicraft, tennis, social dancing, story telling, com- 
munity sings, dramatics, summer camps and holiday celebrations 
are some of the other regular activities. Every Thursday night 
there is an old-fashioned square dance which over 100 people at- 
tend. Every spring there is a tennis tournament and a music 
festival. Large sings are held on occasional Sunday afternoons. 
The music committee has 20 members and the *community 
chorus 72. 

An especially practical feature of the community house is its 
room registration plant. The best rooms for rent in Goldsboro 
are registered here and many people find room and board through 
community service. The community house provides headquarters 
for Wayne county people coming in for the day to Goldsboro from 
outlying towns, farms and plantations. Here is a place to rest, 
to read, or to write letters in between business or shopping. 

With a total expenditure of only $2,300, subscribed by private 
funds, all of these activities are maintained with a playground 
open the year round under direction of a paid leader. 

Last Christmas a permanent Christmas tree was planted by 
the Goldsboro people on the court house square. 

The co-operation of the various churches and clubs of the 
little North rolina city, with community service has made it 
possible to plan and successfully carry out social evenings, holi- 
day celebrations, pageants, athletic tournaments, and festivals in 
which all of the people have had part. 

The experiences of practically all of these seventeen cities in 
establishing their recreational program point to the fact that with 
carefully trained play leaders and constant supervision it has been 

ible to plant the movement so that results on a city-wide scale 

ave been gained and the leisure time activities plan made a funda- 
mental factor in city progress. Pi Gee 
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ONCE UPON A TIME land. was cheap and so were build- 


ing materials. A lot of money was “saved” by not being 
spent for intelligent planning. 

Perhaps then a town could afford to guess at the best 
location for a new street, the correct size for a sewer. If 
the guess was wrong it didn’t cost much to move the street 
or tear up the sewer and start over again. 

NOW the town is a progressive, fast growing city. 
The streets that were located without consideration of the 
topography, or the lay of the ground, are costing money in 
traffic troubles. To correct them will mean the condemning 
and purchasing of valuable property, or the construction of 
viaducts or other expensive improvements. 

The sewer that proved too small before it was worn out 
—because no one ever knew just how much land it was sup- 
posed to drain—must be torn up and replaced. It costs a 
lot of money to build it now, and traffic is held up and the 
etal of the city and its citizens suffers and pays accord- 
in 

‘THE CITY TOPOGRAPHIC MAP is the basis for all 
real city planning. It shows once and for all time just where 
a street can be buflt most economically and where it will best 
serve future traffic needs. It determines the correct, ultimate 
size of a sewer by supplying accurate information upon the 
size and slope of all areas tributary to it. The cost of such 
a map is about one-tenth of one per cent of the cost of build- 
ing sewers to drain the area it covers. Is it good business 
to be without such a map? 
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SPECIFY STANDARD VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK. 


THE FIRST ef ce |) THE FIRST 
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Preference Given 


Asphalt Filler 
for Brick Pavements 


The National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association has officially declared its prefer- 
ence for asphalt-filled brick wearing-surfaces 
ae streets and highways without prejudice 
other type of filler w may be 
to Lo conditions. 

The Resolution is as follows: 


Whereas: The National fone Paving Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation through its the requiremements «f the 
paving parte, mejptaleed through the members ard field 
ee oS ba Fyne Associations, be ere gly 
co 
conscious 9 peemmmmaa aan astruction 


Whereas: Retent ion discloses t’iat a imately 
sixty ee of all pavements laid in were so 


the majority of engineers and pu blic officials, wee 

brick paving, that tl the use of such ‘fi under 

ing or equal to those , the National Paving using scpord Manu- 

facturers Association, is calculated generally te to insure the 
brick pavements equal in endurance 


SOMME te fee cadiblamce ond ectpomy inherect to the 
individual brick as manufactured, and: 


Whereas: It is the traditional policy of this Association 

pees to coe Bo eee t, raging the % eee 
which regards as encouraging wisest u: 

Si aaeiiineaiainraeaiiie pucpenen Ghestions 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Notional Px 
+ a ving Brick 


at 
pi ay 


built with ods. 
that rate Je hereby: d declares its preference for the 
asphalt-filled types of wearing surface— 


PROVIDED: Protons of pot foregoing type of brick 
~surface for ay shall be without prejudice to 
to 

type possess peculiar adaption 


The burned-in service value Paving Brick is matched 
pe» All of the Paving Brick indus, 


Natl. PA VING BRICK Mfrs. frs. Assn.’ 
000 Engineers Building 


po om ers Association, F idelit 
Trust Bidg.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
—_ Paving Brick Manufac- 
‘| Association, Hartman 
Building, Columbus, Ohio 
Southern Clay Mondiimnates 
Volunteer Building, Chattanooga, Tens. m~ @® 
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A Practical Manual of 
Public Information Work 

Proceedings First National Engineering 

Public Information, 1921. Papers and discussion by 
Ivy L. Lee, Adviser in Public Relations, Penn. Ry.; 
Richard H. Waldo, Publisher, Hearst’s International; 
J. G. D. Mack, State Chief Engineer of Wisconsin; 
F. H. Newell, former Director, U. S. Reclamation 
Service; F. M. Feiker, Vice-President, McGraw-Hill 
Co.; and many others. 


Describes Modern Methods 
used by associations, societies, municipalities, public 
service corporations, and trade organizations in reach- 
ing the oo and promoting favorable public opinion 
rather commercial rans, tae The methods used 


by the American Association of jg and pro- 
posed plans are also described, in detail. 


Edited and Amended to make 
A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
207 pages, 65 illustrations. Cloth $1.50 postpaid 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


American Association of Engineers, 
63 East Adams Street, Chicago. 


Kindly send me of Publicity Methods for Engineers on 
10 days’ Free Examination. I will remit $1.50 within 10 days or return 




















DETROIT TRAILERS 
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DETROIT TRAILERS: © 
MODEL - 8 : 











This type body is especially adapted for handling garbage, ashes, refuse, and ay 
other material that has to be loaded by hand or shoveled into body. 
Total height when empty, 53 inches. 

Model “B” Trailers have low draw bar and are especially adapted for 
dling singly or in trains behind Tractors. 

Model “D” Trailers are better for use with Motor Trucks, as they have hig 
draw bar. 

All DETROIT TRAILERS are of live axle, knuckle steer construction, assur 
ing you of four-point suspension at all times. This means that the trailer 
not turn over even when both ends are steering. It is necessary at times, # 
narrow alleys and other places, to steer beth ends at same time. 








The cheapest and most economical Garbage Outfits in use in the Unilt 
States today. 


Write for catalog and further information. 


DETROIT TRAILER CO. MANSFIELD STEEL CORPORATE 


General Offices: 954 East Milwaukee Avenue 
DETROIT ; MICHIGAN 
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Pressure Scarifier 


Read What Users Say About Them: 


“Did such excellent work that we decided to purchase another.” 
“The very best investment that this Village ever made.” 

“The work this machine has done is the talk of the whole town.” 
“Worth its weight in gold.” 

“T heartily recommend them.” 

“Use should be encouraged.” 

“Earned its cost several times in four months.” 


They will do the same for you. Get the full particu- 
lars before you tackle the next road or paving job. 


Inquiries Invited 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Buffalo Pitts and Kelly Springfield Rollers 
of All Types and Sizes 
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